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THIS IS THE YEAR OF THE CHILD..AND OF HOPE 


Never has the Child been a more appropriate sym- 
01 of the New Year. For 1954 is destined to be known 
is the Year of the Child. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
nomentous school segregation cases before it, is not 
vondering the futures of old mystagogues who are on 
the skids or young demagogues on the make. It is 
veighing the hopes for happiness of children, white 
and black, who do not know the words “States Rights.” 
Vho only want Love. 


If the court decision outlaws segregation in educa- 
tion—as we think it must—the harsh graven face the 
traditional South presents to the world will twitch 
with dismay. But in the fulness of time today’s smil- 
ing child will take up the regional standard, still smil- 
ing—smiling with love for others with the radiance 
an easy conscience brings. 


For is it the children who decide that friendship 
must end at the schoolhouse door? Did the children 
build the separate houses of worship to which, accord- 
ing to color, each must go to the Creator of All? How 
does a child’s affection become divided among those 
playmates whom he can entertain in the backyard and 
those he can bring into the parlor? 


The fretful hands of parents guide and check, and 
mold the child into their own fretful image. Not wit- 
tingly, not blamefully, for who can keep his house in 
order when the foundations are on a steep bias? Le- 
gal racial barriers breed mental blocks and social ta- 
boos; the democratic scene is made chaotic with the 
crazy architecture of class and caste. 


Only the child, out of spontaneous, uncorrupted 
love, can rebuild this world. But to his elders lies the 
duty to give him the chance. This duty cannot be ac- 
quitted by nine men in judicial robes alone. Their 
decision must find echo and implementation in every 
church, college, labor union and legislative assembly 
—in every group whose concern is human welfare. 


This is the Year of the Child. It is the time for 
vows and ideals to be reaffirmed and reborn. 





Mississippi Spurns 
School Scuttling 


Three times the Mississippi Senate was. polled, and each 
time the plan to set up “private” public schools to preserve seg- 
regation failed to win approval. A two-thirds majority was 
needed; the last ballot ended in a tie. 

This episode last month at a special session of the state’s 
legislature is solid proof that Byrnes, Talmadge and others err 
when they assume that the people of the South will readily per- 
mit destruction of their educational institutions in the interest 
of racial discrimination. 
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THE FUTURE THEY BUILD IS NOT ON A BIAS 


Burned Men Denied Aid: 
“Who Is My Neighbor?’ 


In many respects the incident was like a biblical parable. 
Its significance is bitterly clear. 

There was a white theological student driving down the 
highway outside Raleigh, N. C., one day last month. 

Beside the road a prison crew was at work. Two Negro 
prisoners started a fire in an empty oil drum to keep them- 
selves warm. Fumes in the drum exploded and the men were 
turned into flaming torches. 

The theological student stopped, and he and a guard quick- 
ly smothered the flames with a tarpaulin. They put the burned 
men in the car and headed for Mary Elizabeth Hospital in 
Raleigh. 

At the emergency entrance two stretchers were rushed out 
and the men placed in them. But as they were being carried 
inside, a woman supervisor blocked the door. “Hey!” she 
shouted. “We don’t treat Negroes here and, besides, we don’t 
have a doctor for them.” 

She told the student to take the injured men to St. Agnes 
Hospital, some distance across town. Rather than argue and 
prolong his passengers’ suffering, he complied. 

(Continued on Page 3.) 





THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 


Lincoln University Offers Scholarships to Whites 


To the Editor: 

I am inclosing a tiny acknowledgement 
of my belief in your cause and work. I 
remember with much pleasure our brief 
conversation in the train enroute to Tus- 
kegee last summer. We are still wanting 
some white southern students. We can 
provide them with rather substantial 
scholarship assistance; for students en- 
tering the second semester, that is, Feb- 
ruary 1st, a_ scholarship sufficiently 
large to leave payable a balance of only 
about $250.00, and perhaps additional 
scholarship assistance to reduce the per- 
semester cost to only about $50-$100. 

This cannot be applied to assist stu- 
dents who are exchange students for a 
brief semester or year. They must enter 
as fulltime students with the expectation 
of completing the course. This provision 
would make it impossible to appeal to 
college groups, as then we would be 
proselytizing! 

If you have any suggestions, I would 
appreciate receiving them. 

With best wishes to you in your work, 
I remain, 

Sincerely, 
HORACE M. Bonn, 
President, Lincoln University 


Lincoln, Pa. 
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To the Editor: 

I have, within the last two weeks, at- 
tended two forums and one lecture—all 
entirely unsegregated and pleasant. In 
our Richmond Professional Institute we 
now have Negro students too,—all hap- 
pened quietly and without incident or 
fanfare. 

Mrs. JOSEPH A. ALEXANDER, 
Richmond, Va. 
ok * & 
To the Editor: , 

It has been some months since I last 
heard from you. In fact, it was while 
I was at the University of Wisconsin 
this summer. 

I am now teaching in the junior col- 
lege here and am enjoying it a great 
deal. I plan to attend the University of 
Texas this summer. 

BILL CRANE, 
Navarro College 
Corsicana, Texas 
(Delegate to the Columbia 
Youth Conference) 
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To the Editor: 

My interest is keen in the work that 
you and your collaborators are doing. It 
is essential and too few people realize 
that. 

Mary C. BARKER, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


To the Editor: 

I hereby return your subscription 
blank ard tell you that I am not in ac- 
cord with your aims. I am over 60 and 
have lived in Africa and other continents 
and have counted many colored persons 
amongst my friends. What you are 
trying to dco will only hasten what will 
happen anyway. For your information: 
I have reason to believe that quite a 
number of colored and semi-colored races 
will succeed in wiping themselves out 
within 25 years. The next war and its 
aftermath will clean up many now irk- 
some conditions. 

FREDERICK G. HEHR, 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
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To the Editor: 

A friend in Florida sent me a copy of 
your pultlication. I enclose a Post Office 
money order in amount of two dollars, 
for which please enroll me as a sub- 
scriber. I was Southern reared and I 
know the problem, and I want to help 
along in this work. 

JOHN EVANS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* * * 


To the Editor: 

I received your card regarding the 
television debate. Unfortunately I re- 
ceived it at too late a date to use my in- 
fluence to gain a backing. I will be back 
in West Virginia the first of the year 
and will be available then to serve our 
cause. 

Please accept this money order to fur- 
ther your efforts. I anxiously await the 
Supreme Court decision. 


HENRY B. DANIELS 


In 1952 Lt. Daniels, now in the armed 
forces overseas, won 2nd prize in the 
SCEF contest for Student Editors for the 
best editorial on “Segregation in Educa- 
tion”’. 

OK * a 
To the Editor: 

Enclosed is my check for the amount of 
five dollars, ($5.00), in payment of my 
membership for one year. Please for- 
give me for my delinquencies in making 
payment during the past two years. It 
has been due, in part, to my absence from 
the country. It certainly is not indica- 
tive of any lack of interest in the work 
of the organization. You have done, and 
are doing, an excellent job. I am happy 
to support the organization as best I 
can. 

CLIFTON R. JONES, 
Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Md. 


To the Editor: 
I think the colored people need to bi 
taught birth control. It will be of mor« 
value than non-segregation. 
I believe in quality instead of quantity 
The population is increasing so fast 
all over the world there maybe more peo- 
ple than now and not have enough to eat 
Mr. EDNA WALFORD, 
Norfolk, Va. 
a a a 

To the Editor: 

I am ashamed of any white man who 
kics himself into thinking the white and 
colored races are equal, they may be it 
depends on how you may !ook at it. Iam 
white, and Irish, and I have no desire to 
mingle socially with any of the mongrel 
races, be it Negro, Jewish, Italian, or 
Asiatic, I don’t claim to be any better, 
tut I don’t want any mix up socially, I 
den’t want in his church and I don’t 


. want him in mine, or to be in his em- 


ploy or to employ him. 

Right now, the pure white man is being 
driven toward the center of the United 
States by Mongrel people, and sooner or 
later I presume some land will be set 
aside like we did the Indian, and become 
the vanishing American. 

If you are white, I look on you as a 
traitor to your race. But if you are a 
high-breed maybe you got something. 

I’m not signing this letter, as I do 
rot care to be bothered further, we peo- 
ple understand the colored matters well. 

Lowry City, Mo. 


SCEF Film 
is Widely Shown 


The film of the debate between SCEF 
President Aubrey Williams and Gover- 
nor Talmadge of Georgia is receiving 
wide distribution. 

Last month this 30-minute discussion 
of segregation in education — originally 
televised—was shown at Emory Univer- 
sity, the University of Alabama, Talla- 
dege College, and in Charleston, S. C.; 
Jackson, Miss., and New Orleans, La. 

January showings are scheduled at the 
College of the Bible in Lexington, Ky.; 
in Birmingham, Ala., Athens and Albany, 
Ga. and in Houston, Tex. It will be at 
the University of Mississippi and Okla- 
homa A&M College in February. 

The SCEF is offering this film to in 
terested groups for only the cost o 
transportation. The film is 16-milli 
meter and can be played on any pro 
jector with a sound track. Request 
should be written in time to allow thre 
to-six weeks for scheduling. 
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Segregation 
Setback Upheld 


One of the more depressing sights to 
greet a traveler arriving in Louisville, 
Kentucky, used to be the Jim Crow wait- 
ing room—inevitable at all bus and train 
terminals. Such segregation was an out- 
lated barbarism, because racial barriers 
lo not exist in other public facilities. 

What is more, this segregation was not 
imposed by law but by the regulations of 
the private companies concerned. Po- 
lice assistance in enforcing these regu- 
lations gave them the force of law. 

Last month this musty arrangement 
was smashed. After a Negro sitting in 
the “wrong” waiting room at the Grey- 
hound Bus Station was arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct, C. E. Tucker, attorney 
who is president of Kentucky Bureau of 
Negro Affairs, dramatically challenged 
the “law.” 

He announced his intention to sit in 
the white waiting room and dared police 
to arrest him. 

This action brought the following 
statement of policy by Police Chief Carl 
Heustis: 

“All police officers shall refrain from 
enforcing any regulations regarding seg- 
regation which are set forth by private 
enterprise, which, of course, include bus 
stations, railroad stations, athletic 
events, or any other private business that 
desires to invoke such regulations.” 

A solid step forward. 
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FOR A COMMON OBJECTIVE, THERE IS NO COLOR LINE 


Negro Strikers Aided In Two States 


In Port Arthur, Texas, workers—black 
and white—are on strike seeking recog- 
nition for their ClO-affiliated union of 
store, hotel and restaurant workers. 

Despite harrassment by legislative 
committees vainly hunting Reds the 
workers stand firm. The CIO-Oil Work- 
ers are lending help to the several hun- 
dred strikers. 

In Louisiana court injunctions virtual- 


ly halted the strike of AFL farm workers 
against giant sugar cane plantations. 

The unicn, made up largely of Negro 
members, gained wide support from the 
community, with the Catholic Committee 
of the South taking a leading role. 

When the sheriff of Lafourche Parish 
brutally beat up a Negro striker, Father 
J. A. Drolet cf Thibodaux denounced the 
sheriff from the pulpit. 





Chicago Hospital Still Snubs Patients; Louisville Scene Brightens 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


At St. Agnes the hurts of one of the 
men were diagnosed as critical. Both 
were placed in bed and are recovering. 


Dr. Powell G. Fox of Mary Elizabeth 
said the men had been turned away be- 
cause the supervisor believed they would 
get quicker service elsewhere. “We have, 
on occasion, given emergency service to 
colored people.” 

The theological student, Rev. Marshall 
M. Vaughn of Wake Forest’s Southeast- 
ern Baptist Seminary, observed: “We 
call ourselves the ‘crown’ of God’s crea- 
tion—a nation founded on the principles 
of Christianity—but we seem to have 
forgotten the simple story of the Good 
Samaritan. Our minds should be re- 
freshed with the parable: ‘Who is my 
1eighbor ?’” 

* a * 


Woodlawn Hospital in Chicago denied 
admission to an injured Negro journalist 
ilthough the man died within a few hours 
ifter arriving at a county hospital across 
own. This shocking incident which oc- 


curred in December of 1949, is detailed 
in the SCEF pamphlet on hospital dis- 
crimination, “The Untouchables.” 

According to recent report, Wood- 
lawn’s policy has not changed for the 
better. The hosp‘tal.is required by state 
law to treat all emergency cases brought 
by the police, regardless of the patient’s 
color. But a‘ter emergency treatment is 
given, Negro patients are consistently 
shuttled off to other hospitals if further 
care is needed. 

The Committee to End Discrimination 
at Woodlawn Hospital reports that a boy 
who suffered hand and leg fractures was 
sent away from the emergency room 
without X-ray, splint or sedatives. His 
mother was told: “We cannot do any- 
thing for him because he is a Negro.” 
This was in 1952. 


* * * 


In this connection, a letter from a re- 
tired Episcopalian bishop living in Cali- 
fornia might be quoted: 

“T read ‘The Untouchables’ from begin- 
ning to end. It makes disheartening 


reading. On the other hand, since so 
many of the incidents occurred a good 
many years ago and there has been such 
a decided change in the situation in that 
time, it would seem that a leaflet record- 
ing that fact but still telling of what still 
has to be done, would be more effective. 
I suspect that some of the hospitals men- 
tioned would now admit such cases as 
they then refused.” 

Here are some of the changes that are 
taking place: 

The University of Louisville Medical 
School became the first in the South to 
drop racial barriers in faculty hiring. 
Last month two Negroes received ap- 
pointments to the U. of L. staff. They 
were: Dr. Grace James, a woman pedia- 
trician, and Dr. Orville Ballard. 

Also in Louisville, General Hospital 
opened its nurses home for the training 
of Negro girls. Three private hospitals 
have already integrated their nursing 
programs. And the Jefferson County 
Medical Association has now accepted 
six Negro doctors as members, including 
Dr. James. 
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Books in Brief 


SUGAR COUNTRY, The Cane Sugar 
Industry in the South, 1753-1950, by 
J. CARLYLE SITTERSON, University of 
Kentucky Press, Lexington, $6.00. 
With the addition of the Florida Ever- 

glades and a restricted area in East 

Texas, Lou‘siana is the major source of 

the country’s cane sugar. Until the Civil 

War South Louisiana produced 95% of 

the Southern sugar crop in an area cov- 

ering approximately 10,000 square miles. 

In this semi-tropical bayou country su- 

gar has dominated the life of the people 

in the same way as cotton in other 

Southern regions. This is the first his- 

tory to present an overall picture of the 

economic and cultural life of the region. 





THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL WAR, by 


BENJAMIN QUARLES, Little Brown and 


Co., Boston, $5.00. 


Wandering around the Boston Com- 
mon recently, I came upon a very im- 
pressive monument by Augustus St. 
Gaudens, dedicated to Colonel Robert 
Gould Shaw and the Massachusetts 54th 
infantry. I must confess that I had 
never heard of them, but I found the an- 
swer in the first chapter of Professor 
Quarles’ book. It is a thrilling and heroic 
story, this account of the first regiment 
of colored troops to see action in the 
Civil War, forerunner of 180,000 Negro 
volunteers, most of them former slaves, 
in the Northern army and more than 
29,000 who manned union ships. 

This careful history proves that Ne- 
groes played an important, perhaps de- 
cisive, role in winning the war that set 
them free, 


THE ANTISLAVERY ORIGINS OF 
THE FOURTEENTH AMEND- 
MENT, by JACOBUS TENBROEK, Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, 
$3.00. 

Much of the argument heard last 
month before the U.S. Supreme Court on 
segregation in the public schools turned 
upon historical interpretations of the 
14th Amendment. This is an especially 
timely book for all who would reach in- 
dependent answers to the questions now 
before the Court. 


BEYOND ANXIETY, The Christian 
Answer to Fear, Frustration, Guilt, 
Inhibition, Indecision, Loneliness, De- 
spair, by JAMES A. PIKE, Scribner’s, 
New York, $2.75. 

Our readers will remember how Dr. 
James A. Pike, Dean of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in New York, re- 
jected an honorary degree from the Uni- 
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versity of the South, saying he could 
not accept a degree in “white divinity”. 
Dr. Pike’s new book is the result in part 
of his years of counseling students at 
Columbia University. 


STRENGTH FOR STRUGGLE, Chris- 
tian Social Witness in the Crucible of 
our Times, by WILLIAM HOWARD MEL- 
ISH, Bromwell Press, 157 Montague 
St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y., $2.75. 

Dr. Melish, Minister of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity of Brooklyn, has written 
a moving and beautiful book that will 
inspire and instruct all those who seek 
to apply the age-old ethical insights of 
the Hebraic-Christian faith to the pres- 
ent struggle for peace and brotherhood. 


THE UNCONQUERED, By BEN AMES 
WILLIAMS, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
$5.00. 

Louisiana in the stirring Reconstruc- 
tion Era is the setting of this novel by 
the author of “House Divided”. Mr. Wil- 
liams was as untiring a researcher as 
any academician, and this volume pub- 
lished after his death will be valued as 
history as well as literature. 

THE FOUR LIVES OF MUNDY TOL- 


LIVER, by BEN LUCIEN BURMAN, Ju- 

lian Messner, N.Y., $3.75. 

A novel about the people and the re- 
gion of the middle South—including coal 
miners of the Kentucky mountains, 
sharecroppers of the Mississippi Delta, 
and shrimpers of the Louisiana marshes, 
—realistically portrayed with rare un- 
derstanding, sympathy and wit. The de- 
lightful illustrations are by Alice Caddy, 
wife of the Kentucky-born author. 





*One-Way’ Elevator 
Is New High in Bias 

Two prominent Negro citizens of New 
Orleans, were appointed dejiegates to 
Louisiana Safety Association meeting re- 
cently. But they never got past the 
second floor of the swanky lily-white 
Roosevelt Hotel. 
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They entered the lobby, went up or 
the elevator, but then, upon the insistence 
of the hotel management, were not al 
lowed to register for the association ses- 
sions. As a last straw in the travesty 
the elevator operator refused to tak« 
them back down to the lobby. 

“I caught the devil for bringing you 
all up,” he said. 

* ak * 


William Earl Fikes of Selma, Ala., 
whose indictment for first-degree bur- 
glary was once quashed, was reindicted 
and convicted last month. 

The defense had previously shown (see 
Nov. S.P.) that Negroes had been ex- 
cluded from the grand jury panel, in 
violation of the 14th Amendment. The 
judge refused to uphold this in the sec~ 
end indictment. 

The charge—night-time entry into a 
home—is a capital offense under Ala- 
bama law. Fikes is sentenced to die 
March 5. 

- a ~*~ 


Alabama Voters 
Trim Poll Tax 

Voters of Alabama last month cut out 
one of the most oppressive fatures of 
that state’s poll tax. Previously, the tax 
was retroactive and a registrant con- 
ceivably might have to pay as much as 
$36 back tax to get to vote. Under a new 
constitutional amendment, the maximum 
assessment allowed is $3. 
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